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English connection, and as he trod its busy streets
and watched the merchandise of the West pouring
into its warehouses, the "boy saw that a new world
had been called in to enrich the old. With the new
sights and sounds came new ideas that had not yet
penetrated the gloom of Holyrood or the rusty pride
of the Canongate. From the lips of his master,
Hutcheson, he heard that fruitful formula which his
own philosophy was to interpret and develop, "the
greatest happiness of the greatest number." His mind
was opened at once to the wisdom of the ancients and
to the discoveries of the moderns. He learned from
Bacon, and Grotius, and Locke, and Newton to discern
through the obscuring mists of mediaeval philosophy the
splendid dawn of science. To the end of his life he
loved to recall "the abilities and virtues of the never-
to-be-forgotten Dr. Hutcheson." Unorthodox yet not
irreligious, radical yet not revolutionary, receptive
yet inspiring, erudite yet original, Hutcheson was one
of those rare reformers whose zeal is fertilised by
knowledge and enforced by practical devotion. In
early manhood he had refused to seek an easy advance-
ment by subscribing to the tenets of the Church of
England in Ireland, and while Smith was at Glasgow
he braved the resentment of the Presbytery by
teaching moral principles which were supposed to con-
travene the Westminster Confession. He was also the
first in the University to abandon the practice of
lecturing in Latin; and Dugald Stewart tells us that
his old pupils were all agreed about his extraordinary
talent as a public speaker. His pen was so unequal
to his tongue that Stewart applies to Hutcheson what
Quintilian said of Hortensius: "apparet placuisse